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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible, and ‘the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 
a2 It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us a copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘* Discontinue.” 

A ‘dress ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equal proportions. They own 386 acres of land, 
in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State of New 
York; Post Office address, Oneida,N. Y. For an 
account of their manufactures and productions, 
see a card in the next.column. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There isa 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

—-The members of the Community hold, among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Christ 
offers himself to the world, as a perfect savior 
trom sin; that his Second Coming took place 
at the close of the Apostolic age; that the King- 
dom of Heaven then founded in the invisible 
world is now extending itself into visible hu- 
manity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for beth soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when £ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, the se- 
curing of avirat or@antzation, like that which 
animates the human body, and on the exercise 
of FREE cRiTIcIsm on the partof all its mem- 
bers. Those persons who are the most spiritual 
secure the most confidence, and consequently have 
the most influence, whoever they are. Joun Hi. 
Noyes, as the medium by which these truths have 

been mainly developed in this age, is respect- 
ed as a true leader. In business, those per- 
sons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take painsto read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. ‘Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift 

The following may serve as a condensed formula ot 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Lhe Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believersin this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Besurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with [uspira- 
tion ror distribution. 

Dwelling together.n Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrow “fammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 





Che Oneida Commit, | 


ONEIDA. N. Y.., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable 
tor all kinds of trapping. 


Traveling-Bags, of various materials and 
the latest improved styles. 
Mop-handles, with malleable iron heusds, 
Strawberry-boxes, &c. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart 
Jars, securely sealed and warranted. 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 

A full assortment of which for the supply of country 
orders is generally on hand. 
Nursery Trees, Grape-vines, 
Strawberry-plants, &c. 





Orders for the above, accompanied by cash or re- 
ference, will be carefully attended to, and the arti- 
cles shipped to any part of the country. 


Address “ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
y Oneida, N. Y.” 


Publications. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyss. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Ileavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c.. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bibleevidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its econstitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
Selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting, 
inconnection with their History, asummary viey 
oftheir Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J.H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


2="Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the above Publication 
may besent by mai! to all parts of the country. 
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Grumbling. 
A Lecture, delivered in Community Hall Dec. 10,1862. 
BY H. W. BURNHAM, 





Fault-finding, when it becomes habitual, is a 
moral disease which does infiniteharm. He who 
has this disease is a grumbler. Gossip precedes 
grumbling and terminates in it. 
gossip gone to seed. Essentially, then, gossip, 
fault-finding and grumbling are synonymous terms. 
In my use of these terms, therefore, I shall suit 
my convenience aud not confine myself strictly to 
the discrimination made above. 

Flattery is the counterpart of grumbling and is 
closely allied to it. He who finds fault needless- 
ly behind your back, will very likety fawn before 
your face. This is the opposite of praise. Praise 
springs from a genuine appreciation of character 
—flattery from cbhsequiousness. In other words, 
praise 18 the offspring of love—flattery, of fear. 

Fault-finding must not be confounded with sin- 
cerity. Under the guise of telling the truth, the 
grumbler may utter the most bitter and cruel 
words. He may pretend to be under a moral ne- 
cessity of speaking ; but the truth is that the ne- 
cessity itself is immoral. Of course, discrimina- 
tion is necessary. It will not answer to ignore 
evil when exposure of it is called for. There is 
always room for sincerity. As good is lovable, 
so, evil is hatable. In proportion as we love 
righteousness on the one hand, we s‘all hate  in- 
iquity on the other. ‘This was and and is true of 


A grumbler is a 


without six, and wrath without darkness, are le- 
gitimate, but not otherwise. In other words, an- 
ger may be laudable, but malignity never. 

Christ felt the press: re of wickedness in this 
world even more painfully than all others; but he 
was no fault-finder. His criticisms were often ter- 
nbly severe, but he asked no favors in uttering 
them. He knew that good was almighty, and that 
evil was not; and it was the keen consciousness of 
this truth which gave to his words such an irre- 
sistible authority. 

Gocdness of heart makes a man powerful but 
good natured. Ile may be serious, and sometimes 
severe, but below that always cheerful. To him 
good is positive, and evil negative; and it is this 
consciousness which establishes within him the 
basis of charity—that charity which covers a 
mul.itude of sins. This is not the sickly benevo- 
lence of Universalism, but the sin-purging love of 
heaven. He who has it can afford—and it is only 
he who can afford—to justify and help the man 
who is overtaken in a fauit. May such be multi. 
plied. 

Possibly my neighbor may be in fault and 
should be corrected ; but the spirit of seeing evil 
and not good will never correct that fault. In- 
stead thereof, I had better pray that the Spirit of 
Truth might touch his heart and displace the 
fault. Specific faults, in me or in you, are not to 
be overcome s0 much by direct management and 
criticism, as by the regenerating grace of God. 

Have patience with the grumbler. We must 
not fret at the fretter, but consider ourselves lest 
we also be tempted. The tendency of erumb- 
ling 1s to beget grumbling, and to multiply itself. 
The better way is to leave the grumbler to him- 
self; if he must grumble let him do it alone, or 
else give him a sincere rebuke. 

The first thing to be considered, if Iam to 
speak of my neighbor’s faults, is, will it do any 
good? and is it the predominating wish of my 
heart to dohim good and not evil? If not, 
then I had better say nothing to him. 

The question is, does grumbling pay? Put 
this question to the most inveterate of gcumblers, 
and if he speaks candidly he will sav, No. Then 
why not, on the score of eccnomy, quit it. 

I have said that habitual fault-finding is a dis- 
ease, because it contaminates the spiritual atmos- 
phere, and 1s to society, morally what the small- 
pox and yellow fever are physically. 

Who does it harm? Primarily the person who 
indulges mit. It makes such a person isolated 
and u.isanthropic. But isolation and misanthro 
py are qualities which the instincts of humanity 
revolt at. Every one avoids the reputable mis- 
anthrope as he would avoid the chilly winds of 
winter. Morally and socially the misanthrope 
lives out of doors, in the dark and cold. We pre 
fer the comforts of indoors—a weil-warmed and 
well-lighted parlor, with congenial friends. 

Constant fault-finding detracts from our man- 
hood. Genuine dignity and self respect are insep- 
arable. Together, they constitute true elevation 
of character. Every mar, thus endowed, can hold 
up his bead in society. But he who is perpetual- 
ly complaining of men and things, cannot hold up 
his bead and look you in the eye. To use an in- 
elegant but expressive phrase, he feels mean.-- 
And there is reason for this; he has allowed him- 
self to be meanly employed. 

Grumbling begets despendency. It is the 
grumbler, and not the bright sided, hopeful man; 
that has the blues. Tlabitual grumbling and 
chroric hypo go together. This spirit eats like a 
canker into the very liie. It is the exact oppo- 
site of thankfulness, and as a direct consequence, 
unhappiness is the fruit thereof. 

The spirit of fault-finding is hke the barnac:e 
upon the ship’s bottom ; it fastens itself upon and 
clings to you, and, like that creature, it will prob- 
ably require a sharp instrument and many blows 
to effect a separation. 

The grumbler sees things through false medi- 
ums. To him, there is no beauty in the Universe. 
Every thing is distorted. A corrupt imagination 





Christ, and of Paul. But there can be no contam- 
ination of evil in this. -On the contrary it is the 


possesses and controis him.uttering lies in the place 
of truth, and truth in the place of lies. Picking 


very state of mind which implics separation from | flaws is his trade; and asad aml gloomy trade it 


evil. 


is. If he reads a book he speaks chiefly of its de_ 


« Be ye angry and sin not. Let not the sun go | fects, while ‘ts redeemable portions are overlooked. 
down upon your wrath.” That is to say: Anger! So of music; it is anything but concord and har- 





mony tohim. The same is true of pictures and 
the works of art generally. So of nature ; with 
all her endless and repeating varieties of beauty 
ie fails to discover them. The climate and the 
weather also never suit him. It is either too hot 
or too cold—too dark or too light—too wet or 
too dry. 

Grambling is an expensive affair—a waste of 
jife. This is true ina pbysical, mental, moral 
and spiritual sense. ‘* He that keepeth his mouth 
keepeth his life; but he that openeth wide his 
lips shall have destruction.” The yrumbler is 
the essence of poverty and leanness. 

The spirit of grumbling makes and leaves iis 
traces in the countenance and on the features — 
As the use of wine, to excess, produces the red 
nose and bloated face, so the spirit of grumbling 
produces the downcast eye—sharp and angular 
features—a withered, wrinkled and sallow skin. 

The spirit of grumbling pinches the life as with 
a vise, and narrows down the soul to proportions 
immeasurably small. 
expand and enjoy life. 
foils this design. ence its injustice. 
just, first, to God, and, secondly to self. 

Man is accountable for his one talent, his two 
talents or his five talents, as the case may be. 
God holds him thus. There are a thousand ways 
of burying talent: licentiousness is one way; 
gluttony another ; intemperance another, and so 
on: but none of these ways accomplish this more 
effectually than this spirit of fault-finding. It 
dries up the heart and muddles the brain. 

The moral gravitation of the grumbler is ever 
downward—he ends on a lower level than where 
he started. There is, of course, a temporary sat- 
isfaction in the full freedom of a Jieentious tongue, 
but it is the satisfaction of devils. The inebri- 
ate, 1 a sense, is happy, in casting off restraint 
and abandoning himself to the intoxicating cup ; 
but the wormwood and the gall reveal themselves 
to-morrow. 

The complaining tongue undermines the soul 
and consumes the vitality of existence. Gram- 
bling begets disease. Who ever knew an inveter- 
ate fault-finder to be robust and healthy. Such 
The direct 


God made man to grow, 
The spirit of fault-tinding 
It is un- 


phenomena are few and far between. 
tendency of a gossiping, cemplaining, scolding 
tongue is, to spoil digestion. © Laugh and grow 
fat,’ is a proverb ubat expresses a moral and 
The opposite of this is, 
The greatest gram- 


physiological truth. 
* Seold and become lean.” 
bler I ever knew was the greatest dispeptic Lever 
knew. 

Secondly, fault-finding injures tho person found 
fauit with. If I speak evil of you, my speech af- 
fects you in two ways; 1. By creating prejudice 
against you. Webster defines prejudice thus: 
* To prepossess with unexamined opinions, or 
opinions formed without due knowledge of the 
facts and circumstances attending the question ; 
to bias the mind by hasty and incorrect notions, 
and give it an unreasonable bent to one side or 
other of a cause.” This is what prejudice is, and 
what it does in the sense of which | am speaking. 
As such it is a cruel, bitter thing. And yet, we 
are all, or nearly all, more or less susceptible to 
it. How often are reports started in our Cum- 
munity even, in neighborhouds, in villages and in 
the newspaper world, which, when traced io the 
facts in the case, prove to be ill founded. But, 
perhaps the worst feature in the case is that cur- 
vent reports against A B and C are never traced 
to their source. There are no “ investigating 
committees,” to examine the question, The re- 
port in circulation and the impression made by 
it, however false they may be, are therefore left to 
work, and rankle and magnify, until time, or per- 
adventure eternity itself, reveals the truth in the 
case. ‘Thus you and T suffer, and oar Communi- 
ty suffers from prejudice alone. 

2. Fault finding affeéts the individual found 
fauit. with, by a personal, magnetic oppression, 
which, although invisible and unintelligible, is 
none the less absolute and real. There is an 
aura or spiritual emanation surrounding and 
parsing off frem every human being. The phe- 
nomena of mesmerism, and other psycological 
discoveries of the nineteenth ceritury, establishes 
this fact. The aggregate of these emanations 
help tu comstitute what might be called the 
spiritual atmosphere of this world. This subtile, 
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tnagnetic fluid, for aught I know, has its waves 
and currents similar to those of the physical at- 
tosphere. What should set these waves and 
currents in motion? There are undoubtedly 
many agencies concerned in this matter; but con- 
spleuvus among them are thought and speech. 
You think—we need not now discuss the origin 
of that thought—and then you speak. Suppose 
that thought and its utterance to be about a cer- 
tain person. Is there not a magnetic current im- 
mediately started between you and that person ? 
1 care not whether that individual is present or 
absent, in my opinion he feels the effect of it. If 
that thought and its corresponding words are 
good and true he will feel happy ; but on the con- 
trary, if they are evil and false, he will feel 


miserable. 


war. 
oppressed 
why; when, if the truth was known, perhaps, 


some one or more have been thinking and saying | warfare. 


hard things about them behind their backs. 


This is, in fact. more cruel than open hostility./are auxiliaries. 
A secret foe is more mischievous than an open | was noted for praising the good qualities of those 
about her. 
The grumbler does harm to society-|“ If there be any virtue, and if there be any 
In the nature of | praise, think of these things.” 


enemy. 

Thirdly. 
How can it be otherwise ? 
things it cannot. Man may try to isolate him- 


self from society as much as possible, and he can | like slow magic to save. 


approximate the nearest to this as an abandoned 


grumbler perhaps, of any way in the Universe; | breeds grumbling; industry checks it. 


and yet he cannot completely succeed. Human- 
ity is essentially one. The human family are like 


the trees of the forest, with their myriads of | tion. 
roots descending into the earth and their branch- | tematizes thonght; and as a result, regulates our 
e3 ascending and spreading themselves above the | conversation. 
Divided up they are called trees ; while | speak seriously, and with consideratior. 


earth. 
together they constitute one grand whole, called 
a forest 


same, ‘The same is true of the human family. 
dent beings: but together they constitute human 
ity or Man. 


tion of the individual from the mass is simply an 
absurdity. 
bler are cogs in the mighty revolving machine of | ; 
human society. 
getting themselves out of gear and violently dis-|, 


turbing the harmony of the machine. But that is erally, so conspicuous in the nineteenth century ? 
ali. But is it not enough? Yes: and it is this They are tho offspring and the result of thought. 
The first steamboat had existence in Robert Fual- 
ton’s mind long before it assumed place in the 
speak falsely, without not only injuring our-| waters of New-York bay. 
selves and those we particularly dislike, but our ample among millions. ‘The outward is the pro- 
fellow men at large also; and it is these three] guct of the inward. Look where you will—in 


admission which demonstratas the proposition 


under discussion. Youn and I cannot think ind 


harms or injuries combined which compose its 
enormity. 


now remains to speak of its cure. 


sad state of things indeed, if the phase of life I] sion of an interior thought. 
But such | Universe, and look without; but, in the most im- 


have sketched could not be improved. 


is not the case; regeneration and improvement portant sense the Universe is within us, 
heaven; so of hell. 

How then can this be accomplished ? L answer,|and life itself are within us. 
By the resurrection power of the Lord Jesus| God is there. 
I mention this because it is the radical | look not at the things which are seen, but at the 


are available to all. 


Christ. 
eure, for not only a mischievous tongue, but for] t 
all evil. 


minutize of character, must start fromthis founda- | not seen are eternal.”’ 
tien, and on this foundation the greatest diffi-|inert and dead; it is the very essence of human 
culties must give way. slavery. 

Take, for instance, a case of hereditary dispo-| ing being; but first of all he must consult and 


sition to find fault ; and there are such cases, for | t 
certain families are given to this evil more than] s 
others ; it seems to run in the blood. Now, sup- 


pose that my ancestors for a number of genera-| than of the brain. 


tions back, were given among other things, to] t 


mach scolding and fretting. Does it follow nec- | nature of prayer. 


vasarily that | must be like them? True, I may |e 


have been born with this propensity largely de-|and heart combined. 
veivped but is it an inevitable necessity laid upon j perhaps, as a Community, is, that we talk too 
me that I must go through life and finally die in| much and think too little. 
hopeless bondage to this propensity ? If so, then} it of gossip so lately under criticism, I am con- 
will Emersn’s doctrine of fate be realized, and |vinced would be effectually cured with more sys- 
the gospe! of Jesus Christ proved a failure. But] tematic, serious reflection. 


it is not so. Listen: “ Ifany man be in Christ 


he is a new creature; old things are passed| proper or improper use of the tongue. 


away, behold all things are become new." Thele 
term creature, in the text, might have been ren- | ¢ 
dered creation. There is hope then, and not 
despair. 
trine of inexorable fate. 
born son of God can ignore fate, so called.— 
Why?) Because Christ did it before hitm. 


I tell you that the new ]o 





‘The phenomenon of individual suf-| all family entailments of consumption. 
fering, can many times be accounted tor in this/and persistent breathings of faith in God, will 
Persons find themselves cast down and|/cure the hereditary evil of a grumbling disposi- 
in spirit, and yet they know not| tion. 


With all the contrasts and almost end-| .yoh quarters. 
less diversities which appear in the details of this | « Moditate upon these things ; give thyself wholly 
forest its nutriment and life are one and the |, them, that thy profiting may appear to all.”’ 
Timothy must not only talk, but he must think 
In aninferior sense they are separate and indepen- | a}go ; and he must ¢hink that he may talk. Talk 
without thought is hke unconfined steam; it be- 
God has “ made of one blood all the | oomeg vapor and is wasted; while 
nations of the earth”—including tne miilions of thought or meditation for its basis, is like steam 
the past, of the present and of the future. The | confined and under control, which drives ships 
idea therefore, of complete abstraction or insula-} goross the ocean. 


No! the misanthrope and the grum-| yz, to think isto labor : it is, in fact, the most 


a s ° . . 
'hey may and do succeed in} come tho ten thousand inventions and improve- 


this room 
That particular thing is either the work of man 
1 have discussed the nature of grumbling; it]or the work of God, it matters not which; in 
[t would be a| either case it is but the embodiment and expres- 


Reform, in the aggregate as well as the | are seen are temporal; but the things which are 


Think of this, ye devotees of the doc-| richest endowments. 


God reveals himself to us, and in us, through 
Fate | the faculty of speech. 
is gruunded in natural laws; but natural laws, in ' believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 


their most severe conditions, did not hold and 
control Christ, neither can they hold and control 
his followers. The servant shall be as his master. 
This is the attitude of faith. But faith is not a 
passive attribute. Far from it. Faith implies 
anything but antinomanism. It is earnestness 
and resolution of the most intense kind. If you 
or I, therefore, have the hereditary entailment of 
a grumbling nature, we have something to do to 
overcome it. Faith gives us the power to do this. 
If there is bad blood in us that bad blood must 
be purged out of us. The task may be a hercu- 
lean one, but all things are possible to him that 
believeth. 

Physiologists say, and with reason, that deep 
breathing, commenced early in life, will destroy 
So, deep 


[ will mention some things as helps in this 


1. Seeing good in others, and speaking of it, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 


Paul wrote to the Philippians thus; 


2. Truth and its intelligent application will act 


3. Plenty of business wil! help us. Indolence 


4. Utter silence is preferable to fault-finding. 
5. Culture will do much. Educate the atten- 
The habit of reflection compacts and sys- 


He who thinks seriously, will 


Gossip and grumbling can have small foothold in 
Paul wrote to Timothy thus: 


talk with 


That is a noble sentiment of Victor Hugo’s, 


mportant labor that man performs. Whence 


nents in mechanics, and the physical world gen- 


This is but one ex- 


for instance—you see something. 


We speak of the 


So of 
The resources of existence 
Why? Because 
Hear the Apostle Paul: ‘‘ We 


hings which are not seen; for the things which 
Labor without thought is 
We say that man is a consulting, talk- 


alk with and within himself. From thence 
pring the true impulses of action. 

Life-thoughts are born of the heart, rather 
The highest kind of reflec- 
ion, as Mr. Noyes once said, partakes of the 
It is not an intellectual ex- 
rcise simply, but an exercise of the intellect 
One of our weaknesses 


At any rate this hab- 


This discussion resolves itself at last into the 
“ Por 
very idle word that men shall speak they shall 
ive account thereof in the day of judgment.” 
The gift of speech to man, is one of God’s 
It is this, more than any- 
ther faculty, that elevates him above the brute. 


“With the heart man 





alicnediameiansil 








confession is made unto salvation.” The testi- 
mony of our lips is the essential complement of 
faith, and therefore indispensable to our salva- 
tion. Christ counseled his disciples, when 
brought before magistrates, to take no thought 
what they should say, for it was the spirit of 
their Father which should speak in them. To 
my mind, God speaking through man is the 
most glorious spectacle this world ever beheld. 
But if we pervert this faculty we sink our- 
selves morally, below the brute. The brute, 
although dumb, fills the sphere which: God has as- 
signed him, and in this respect is a worthy 
object of admiration. Man, with his intelli- 
gence and faculty of speech, has a higher sphere 
assigned to liim. In filling that sphere he at 
once becomes an object of infinitely higher 
importance than any and all other created 
beings. But if he persists in abusing this faculty 
he likewise abuses ever other gift within 
him, and consequently becomes an object of 
loathing and pity. This is why he degrades 
himself below the brute. 

Corollary: Whatever fills properly the sphere 
which God and nature have assigned to it, be it 
animate or inapimate creation, isa more worthy 
object of admiration than the highest human in- 
telligence perverted. (This remark has simply 
to du with the spectacle of an outwardly ruined 
man—and not with the fact of the soul within 
that man, which although shattered by dissipa- 
tion may be within reach of redemption. The 
keel and essential timbers of a vessel may be 
sound, even after her masts and rigging have given 
way before the storm and the crew have aban- 
doned her. The general expectation is that she 
will go to the bottom, but a skillful pilot brings 
her into port.) 

The grand inference we draw from this reason- 
ing is, the persuasion to consecrate the tongue to 
Jesus Christ and the utterance of his truth. If 
we are free to gossip about secular things, we 
should certainly be free also to speak of heav- 
enly things. Look at the reward: ‘Then they 
that feared the Lord spake often one to another; 
and the Lord hearkened and heard it; and a book 
of remembrance was written for them that feared 
the Lord ane that thought upon his name.” 

Excessive gossip and small talk rarefy the 
spiritual aumosphere, while an occasional word 
‘directly for Christ and the truth condenses it. 
To speak such words agaivst opposing influences 
may require courage and heroism ; but it would 
be courage and heroism put to the best of uses, 

T hope our youth will ponder this hint, and 
make a practical application. In your frequent 
associations together the temptation to unprofit_ 
abie talk often reveals itself. Then and there is 
the time for some one—it matters not who—to 
check the superficial drift of conversation by the 
utterance of some wholesome, edifying truth, 
Such a deed will react beneficially upon the whole 
company, but particularly upon the person who 
performs it. 

In conclusion allow me to propound this ques- 
tion: Is not the false use of the tungue, mani- 
festing itself in the forms of gossip and grum- 
bling at the present time, the greatest source of 
mischief in society and the world? Hear what 
James said 1800 years ago; and it is no less true 
now : “The tongue is a little member, and boast- 
eth great things. Behold how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth! And the tongue is a fire, 
a world of iniquity ; so is the tongue among our 
members. that it defileth the whole body, and 
setteth on fire the whole course of nature ; and it 
is set on fire of hell.” 

If the secret history of the civil war, now 
raging in this country, were written, the real 
ciuse would be found back of the Missouri 
compromise, and all other assigned reasons; it 
would be found rvoted in some obscure but di- 
abolical use of the tongue. Such a tongue 
poisons not only individuals and families and 
neighborhoods, but nations and the world also. 
This world would be a paradise to-day, were it 
not for the profanity in speech; and it is our 
comfort that a paradise it will ultimately be- 
come by the purification of speech. Amen. 
Skxercu or Lutruer.—A coarse, rugged, 
plebeian face it was, with great crags of cheex 
bones—a wild amount of passionate energy 
and appetite! But in his dark eyes were 
floods of sorrow and deepest melancholy ; 
sweetness and mystery were all there. Often 
did there seem to meet in Luther the very 
opposite poles in man’s character. He of 
whom Ritchter has said that his words were 
half battles-——-he, when he first began to preach, 
suffered unbeard agony. ‘‘ Oh! Dr. Staupitz,” 





said he to the vicar general of his order, ‘I 


ern eee 


shall die in three months ; indeed, I cannot do 
it.” Dr. Staupitz, a wise and considerate man, 
said, upon this: ‘* Well, Sir Martin, if you 
must die, you must ; but remember that they 
need good heads up yonder, too; so preach, 
man, preach, and then live or die as it hap- 
pens!”? So Luther preached and lived; and 
he became, indeed, one great whirlwind of en- 
ergy, to work without restiny in this world ; 
and also before he died, he wrote very many 
books—books in whick the true man appeared ; 
for in the midst of all they denounced and 
cursed, what touches of tenderness lay. Look 
at the Table Talk, for example ; we see in it a 
little bird, having alighted on the bough of a 
pear tree that grew in Luther’s garden. Lu- 
ther looked upon it and said: ‘ That little bird, 
how it covers its head with its wings, and will 
sleep there, so still and fearless ; though over it 
are the infinite starry spaces and the great blue 
depths of immensity, yet it fears not--it is at 
home; the God that made it too is there.” 
The same gentle spirit of lyrical admiration is 
in the other passages of his book. Coming 
home from Leipsic in the autumnal season, he 
breaks forth into living wonder at the fields of 
corn. ‘* How it stands there,”’ he says, “‘ erect 
on the beautiful taper stem, and bending its 
beautiful golden head with bread in it—the 
bread of man sent to him another year.”-~ 
Such thoughts as these are as little windows, 
through which we gaze into the interior of the 
depths of Martin Luther’s soul, and see visible 
across its tempests and clouds a whole heaven 
of light and love. He might have painted— 
he might have sung—could have been beautiful 
like Raphael, and great like Michael Angelo. 
——Carlyle. 
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The Short Dress. 


The short dress for woman is gradually gain- 
ing ground and favor in this country. We 
notice that in the region round about the Com- 
mavity, among the farming people, it is quite 
commonly worn as an every-day working dress. 
The same is true of other parts of the State. 
Some of the Water-Cure and Hygienic in: ti- 
tutions have exercised considerable influence 
in its favor, particularly among their patients 
and adherents. Several of the so-called 
Health Journals advocate it, as the Hygienic 
Teacher & Water-Cure Journal, The Laws of 
Life, The Sybil, &c. By these itis called 
the American Costume. The term ‘* Bloomer,”* 
as applied toit, is passing out of use. It will 
unquestionably ere long come to be recognized 
as the appropriate woman’s dress and all ques- 
tions us to the good taste or propriety of wear- 
ing it, in private life and in public, will be scat- 
tered to the winds. Ofits superior healthfalness 
there is now no question among thinking 
minds. Its superior gravefulness and beauty, 
when properly made, as compared with the 
prevailing style of woman’s dress, every one, 
whose taste and perceptions are unbiased by 
false education anda corrupt public opinion, 
must admit. We have heard men, and we 
have seen writers admit, that for convenience, 
and for a working, walking, every-day dress, 
it was an imprevement, while they objected 
that it was not so graceful and pleasing, as 
drawing-room or parlor dress, as the long Cress. 
But we always failed to see the force of their 
argument, and considered that they were still 
in bondage to a false standard of taste. We 
have not much respect, any way, for mere 
drawing-room or parlor display, and consider 
that if any thing is to be displayed there it 
should be men and women and not so many 
yards of silks, satins or broadcloth. A man’s 
or woman’s dress, should be subordinate to 
their person. The person should possess and 
vitalize the dress, and not the dress absorb and 
overshadow the person. The dress of both men 
and women should be adapted to all legitimate 
human functions—to labor in all the avo- 
cations for which they are severally fitted, to 
mvtion and rest. Anything which impedes 
and interferes with these things in an unnat- 
ural way is false and cannot, in the true view 
of human dress, be graceful or beautiful. The 





prevailing, long-skirted, crinolined, beflounced, 
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Paris-cut women’s dress does this. And there- 
fore it is false and ungraceful. We do not 
dispute but that thirty yards of silk may be, 
and often is, arranged about a mass of petti- 
coats, or a cone of crinoline, in such a way 
that its outline, in itself considered, shall be 
graceful, its curves and folds pleasing. But 
when you connect such an arrangement with 
a human form and call it a woman’s dress, 
it becomes a monstrosity, and is disgusting to 
a truly refined taste. 

As men and women advance toward a high- 
er and heavenly civilization, as the true social 
state is attained and sin ard shame pass away 
from earth, the vast burdens of falsities in out- 
ward life will be cast off to return no more ; 
and among the things cast off will be the falsi- 
ties of dress. In the Millennium that is coming 
men and women will not take their fashions 
from Paris,’but from the New Jerusalem. 

We said above that Dress Reform is gaining 
ground and favor, and our attention was 
called to the subject by articles on wo- 
men’s dress which have lately appeared in 
journals of the day. A friend sent us the other 
day a number of the Daily Advertiser,published 
at Newark, N. J., in which was the following 
brief but pointed communication : 

SKATING COSTUME FOR WOMEN. 

Mr. Enrror: A few years ago it would 
have seemed quite a novelty to see a lady on 
skates, but times have changed. Of late years 
this kind of out door exercise is quite largely 
indulged in by ladies. I am quite glad to see 
this change, as I consider it one of the reforms 
of the present day. Every person is ready to 
admit, that women generally do not exercise 
enough in the open air. 

T am also glad to see that many of them have 
adopted a new style of dress for skating, and 
although it appears a little odd at first, it is 
certainly much more convevient and warmer, 
and is a great deal casier to skate in than the 
present style of dress. It resembles somewhat 
the American costume now so much worn in 
some parts of New York State. 

I hope the day is not far distant when this 
dress will be adopted throughout this whole 
land, not only to skate in, but to be worn at all 
times. If it is more convenient to skate in, 


- then it must be more convenient to walk in, 


and if it is better to walk in then it must be 
better to work in, or to grace the parlor, draw- 
ing-room or kitchen. 

Let every female then have a pair of skates, 
and the American costume. Then we would 
see the health of our American women begin 
at once to improve. A PuiLanruropist. 

A few weeks ago N. P. Willis, editor of 
the Home Journal, advocated, in an editorial 
article, the freedom of women to adopt a style 
of dress which shonld free them from the pre- 
sent ‘inconveniences and encumbrances of 
female costume” by ‘‘ a mingling of the mas- 
cenline and feminine attire—something which 
might not seem to be wholly assuming the 
masculine, while it still gave the wearer the 
male privileges as to movement and discolor- 
ation.” 

As one of the results of the war is the en- 
largement of the sphere of woman’s activities, 
by throwing open to her many of the trades 
and occupations which those who are now sol- 
diers formerly filled, it is not unlikely that at- 
tention to this subject of a better and truer style 
of women’s dress will be largely increased, 
which may end in a general revolution and 
overthrow of the Slavery of Fashion. So mote 


it be. * 





Late News. 





Another Battle and Deteat. 

For the past two or three weeks, both sides— 
North and South--have been massing troops 
in the vicinity of Fredericksburg, Virginia, for a 
gigantic and determined struggle. The Union 
forces, soon after Gen. Burnside assumed eom- 
mand, moved to that point with the apparent 
intention of rapidly crossing the Rappaban- 
nock and pushing vigorously toward Richmond, 
outflanking and eutting the communications of 
the Rebel army, which was then in the neigh- 
borhood of Gordonsville | Various delays, 
however, prevented the success of the plan, 
aud enabled the Rebels to reach Fredericks- 
burg in force in time to effectually check Burn- 
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side’s advance. They at once occupied a very 
strong position on the hills south of the city, 
where they have thrown up intrenchments, and 
massed all their available force of artillery and 
infantry. To attack them in this position, the 
Union army must bridge and cross the Rappa- 
hannock, and ascend the south slope of the 
river in the face of the Rebel intrenchments. 
Burnside determined to do this. Accordingly, 
on Thursday last, pontoon bridges were thrown 
across the river, under a severe fire of Rebel 
sharpshooters stationed in Fredericksburg and 
along the south bank of the river. To drive 
out these sharpshooters, the city was bombarded 
with over 140 guns, and nearly destroyed. 
After the river was bridged, during Thursday 
and Friday the main part of the army crossed 
More or less fighting was going on both 
days. On Saturday an attack was made along 
the whole line. The battle lasted from be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock till dark. The at- 
tack was repulsed alorg the whole lire. Slight 
advantage was gained on the left wing, but it 
was indecisive. The fighting is said to have 
been the mos: intense of the war. The loss 
was heavy, heavier it is thought on the Union 
side than that of the Rebels. The extent of 
the loss, however, has not yet been stated. 
During Sunday and Monday there appears to 
have been but little further fighting. The 
Rebels were strengthening their works, 

Gen. Banks’ Expedition, 

There are rumors that the expedition under 
Gen. Banks has landed at Winton, N. C., and 
that it will unite with the forces already in 
North Carolina, and with those at Suffolk Vir- 
ginia and cut the coast line of railroad commu- 
nication between Virginia and the Gulf States, 
and then adyance on Richmond from the 
South. 

In the West. 

It is stated that a large Rebel force is con- 
centrated at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, awaiting 
an attack from Gen. Rosecrans. 


over. 





Letter to an Outside Friend. 





[We insert the following private letter to 
a friend who formerly made a short trial of 
Community life, in the Circulur, thinking that 
it may contain hints, to such as may contem- 
plate a personal union with the Community, as 
to some of the conditions of membership which 
we frequently find it necessary to lay before 
applicants :] 

Oneida Community, Dec. 10, 1862. 

Dear Frrenp:—In your recent letter to 

, you say: 





“1 have been expecting to be with you this 
fall. My mind is fully made up to be with 
you as soon asT can dispose of my effects in 
» Which T have been expecting would take 
place every day for ome time past,” &e. 





As you have communicated very little with 
the Community since leaving here some years 
since, especially of late, and have informed us 
so little as to your life and leadings in the in- 
terval, we were somewhat surprised at this an- 
nouncement of your intended return. Actua- 
ted by the kindest feelings for yourself, and 
anxious that the best interests of both parties 
should be conserved and promoted, we feel 
that such a movement as you propose, with- 
out a previous free and full consultation with 
the Community, would be premature and embar- 
rassing. 


Your previous attempt to connect yourself | 


with us did not result successfully, and led to 
some suffering, probably on both sides. Before 
attempting to join the Community again we con- 
sider it necessary for us to be made more fully 
acquainted with you, to know more of your 
history ard experieuce, and be better satisfied 
as to your carnestness in giving yourself wholly 
and unreservedly to Christ and his cause. 
Hitherto it has not appeared clear to us that 
you were sufficiently in carnest to separate 
yourself from your old life. 

We would not judge you harshly ; perhaps 
you have had experience that we know not of ; 
but would cal! to your mind the great distinc- 
tion there is, and must necessarily be, between 





ue a= _ 


the Community and the world and the spirit of 
the world, and of tue importance of appreci- 
ating and apprekending it. There is a line of 
judgment between them. It may scem a very 
easy thing to join the Community. But expe- 
rience has taught us that it is a serious matter, 
and can only be effected through great earnest- 
ness and sincerity. The man (or woman) who 
truly joins the Community, must as surely die 
io the world, to his old life, to his natural con- 
nections, as if he entered Hades. He must 
thoroughly cease living for himself, for his own 
pleasure, for his own gain; and live only in 
Christ, for others, for the public service. As 
far as he fails in this, so far he fails to identify 
himself with the central spirit of the Commu- 
nity aud become one with it and with Christ. 
For the Community spirit is the Spirit of 
Christ, and none but those who are possessed 
and governed by Christ’s Spirit, can form a 
permanent union with it. The Spirit of Christ 
moreover, is the Spirit of Truth, which is a 
spirit of judgment, separating the good from 
the evil, the just from the unjust, the selfish 
from those who are not. And just as sure as 
a person joins the Community, he will be 
brought into the presence of this Spirit, end it 
will judge him and try him, as the refiner’s fire 
tries the metal in the crucible, purifying and 
saving him or consuming and castiog him out. 


If you have truly given yourself to Christ, 
have accepted him as your present and com- 
plete Savior from all sin, and if in your life you 
are endeavoring to be a living witness of bis 
Spirit, if you have given yourself and all that 
you possess to him, forevermore—then you may 
be ready to make a trial of Community life. 
If you have not done this there is little prospect 
that an attempted connection with us, would 
prove satisfactory to you or desirable and prof- 
itable to us. 

Tn writing thus plainly and sincerely to you, 
I wish not to sever friendship or throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of your forming a true union 
with us, but rather to point out the way to such 
aunion. ‘T trust God is dealing with you and 
is leading your heart to Christ, and in this you 
have our prayers and sympathies. May you 
be led into all truth, and know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge, and be filled 
with all the inllness of God. 

Yours truly, % & ® 





Life of the Spiritual Man. 





{ The following communication from a new con- 
tributor, with its tinge of monastic feeling and sen- 
timent, will please those who are in a mood of spir- 
it to seek by prayer and meditation a refuge from 
the rudeness and evils of life. But full acquaint- 
ance with Christ brings us faith and victory—and 
we go forth from our secret communion in a spirit to 
conquer. J 

“The Kingdom of God is within vou,” says 
our blessed Lord, in Luke 17: 21, Should we not 
then betake ourselves entirely to God—love him 
with “ allour heart, and all our soul, mind and 
strength,” and bid a perfect adieu to this most 
sinful and corrupt world, and thus find that 
completiun of content, that ‘‘peaco of mind 
which passeth all understanding?” Let us, then, 
ever diligently strive in all our varivus callings of 
life, to despise the ou: ward vanities of this world, 
and to seek alone, pure and spiritual satisfactions. 
Let us place all our hopes—our happiness—our 
thoughts, fn them, and then shall we feel this 
divine “Kingdom of God’ springing up, and 
growing within us, even unto “ eternal life.” 
“For the Kingdom of God is peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost,” says the apostle: a joy, tru- 
ly peculiar to the saints, in which the wicked 
and worldly-minded have no part. Christ will 
approach to those who fly towards him for re- 
fuge-—-meet and embrace them in his arms, and 
fill them with his heavenly consolations. Ho 
ever knocks, and waits to come in, and unly stays 
excluded, till we have swept and garnished our 
suuls, and prepared an apartment, clean and fit 
for so pure, so divine a guest. For all the glo- 
ries of Christ shine inward. They are not lke 
the gaudy pomps, and glittering outsides of 
earthly ornaments, but lie deep in the breasts of 
his followers. There is his beauty—there his 
transcendent solaces—there the abundance of his 
peace, and the loving intimacy of his friendship. 


= 


as we should be), to work? Does it not fall as 
an imperative duty upon us, to employ all our 
diligence, all our prayerful efforts, to prepare our 
hearts for this divine inhabitant—this heavenly 
Spouse, who will never disdain the poor and 
homely mansion we may offer him; but only asks 
our love and care, to niake it worthy of his re- 
ception. Hear his own gracious promise: “If a 
man love me he wii! keep my words; and my Fa- 
ther will love him, and we will come and make 
our abode with hin.” Let us tnen make room 
for this blessed guest. Let us cast out the crowd 
of worldly cares and desires that oppress us, and 
admit no partner in our breasts, save the déar 
Christ, and reserve our whole hearts and under- 
Standings for this one divine—this Heavenly and 
soul-saving Inhabitant. And surely this one 
is sufficient, for he is more than all the world; 
and if we have but him, truly we have riches. 
honor and plenty, even unto the most perfected 
abundance. For he will be our master—our pro- 
tector—our counsellor—our agent and friend ; and 
will as willingly take all our cares upon himself, 
as he assumed his own cross; and will direct 
most lovingly all our earthly anxieties and suffer- 
ings, to our best advantage; nor shall we need 
any other assistant, or have occasion to ask 
aught of relief from any man. And why should 
we so ever ask or solicit aught from man of 
any enduring good, while his power is so limited 
and his affections and friendships ever so incon- 
stant? For mark how quickly they change, and 
mock in bitterness the fondest hopes of those 
that have so repvusingly depended upon their kind- 
ness! But Christ endureth for ever, and surely is 
an unfailing help to all those that love him, even 
in the darkest hour of their extremities. 
Supposing then that all the sincerity and zeal 
that man is capable of, be extended for our ser- 
vice. Yet still he is but man, mortal and frail, 
and cannot always have the ability, even when he 
has most the disposition, to relieve and do us 
good. Such being the fact, how little confidence 
is due to his succors? And of a surety our con- 
cern and our regret should not be great if he 
withdraw them; or if he neglect, oppose or 
grieve, or labor to du us harm. For often do we 
note it (from the effect of a fickle temper), that 
the very same persons, who to-day are vur dear- 
est friends—to-morrow shall become our bitterest. 
enemies. And again, that they who are most vin- 
dictively adverse to us, yet through the “still small 
voice” of Christ, whispering to the very interiar 
ot their spirits, in the divine language of holy 
writ, at last ‘Come over and help us!” Let us 
then place our undying hopes and trust, with him 
in “whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” Let Christ be the only object of our 
fear and love. For in Christ, and in him alone, 
we are ever sure to find the constant and un- 
swerving Friend—one who, in his holy essence, 
#ill ever advocate our eause, and order all things 
better (alike for our temporal and eternal good), 
than we in the imperfections of our nature, and 
soilings of our interior pereeptions, can ever ask 
or think. Alas! we have here no continuing city 
—no abiding place, bu¢ are mere strangers and 
sojourners ; each closing eve pitching our tents 
“a day’s march nearer home :” and must never 
expect to find any settlement, any repose, for our 
travel-sore feet on earth, until we shall be 
wholly possessed of, and become most intimately 
blended in Christ. For why do our most anxtous 
thoughts ever look out for repose and surety of 
happiness in a condition which is not, and cannot 
be our rest, and truly is no “ abiding city 2” 
Binding this thought closely to our hearts, then 
would our conversation be ali of heaven; for 
there only is our home. Then all things here 
would be no otherwise regarded, but as refresh - 
ments and conveniences, given through. divine 
mercy and love, to support us in our journey 
thither; things in perpetual motion, and such 
as early pass and fade away, alike as morning 
dew and-evening cloud ; things from which even 
our perishable sel ves are equally fast going hence, 
as fast as fleeting time and wasting mortality ean 
hasten us. Letus then not imagine that aughi. 
of these can ever enduringly abide with us, or we 
with then. But let us only look upon them 
with an eye of indifference, and sedulously strive. 
ever through the divine Christ, to keep our syuls 
disengaged from alland aught of them. For if we 
suffer things so ephemeral to fasten closely upoa 
our affectioas, of a surety they must enslave our 
minds, and our interior conditions, and thus, in 
an inordinate affection for evil, tend to a final 
dismissal of our divine Lurd from the spiritual 
habitation of our souls, and in their ultimatea. 
conduce only to ovr eternal ruin. Much it be 





Does it not then behove us (seekers of Christ 


hoves us then, ever to assert and preserve our na 
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tive liberty, by raising our souls above this 
vain world, and fixing our desires and medita-. 
tions diligently and lovingly upon our divine 


Nay, | 


Lord; conversing ever in all our daily avoca- 
tions, and nightly wakings, with the dear Christ 
in prayer—and this so constantly—so ardently, 
that no longer he may stand at the door and 
knock, but freely come in ; 
of our being we sha!l truly sup with him and 
he with us. 

Perhaps, in such sedulous imploration and such 
kindly incoming of the Holy Spirit, we may find 
his glories an@ divine excellencies too spiritually 
refined and permeating for our contempiations to 


when in the interior 


they are even raised above themselves, and enjoy 
all the beatitudes of Heaven, even while surround- 
ed by all the deformities of earth. For such as 
have shaken off the fallacies and prepossessions of 
sense, who behold and judge things, not after the 
deccitful measures cf common opinion, but by the 
glorious standard of truth, and their own rezener- 
ate nature—they are the wise and the only truly 
learned ; and they are the better taught this wis- 
dom, not by human methods, but by divine in- 
structions frowa above, from God the Fountain— 
even Christ God, the perfection of all illimitable 


dwell upon with that touching relish and sensi- 
ble delight we would so much covet. 
this hour of distrust and doubt, we should remem- 
ber that in the regal munificence of his Love, 
he hath pityingly condescended to our meanest. 


capacity ; and that by incarnating himself in thg | no measure affect them. 
from or despoil them: and so long as they have 


the closets of their own interior spirits to retire 
into, they never can be deprived of the assured 
place and proper season for all holy exercise, and 
the sweet permeatings and incomings of the Holy 


flesh and becoming man (even as we), he hath 
furnished us with the most sublime and affecting 
themes for meditation—beautifully arranged to 
the capacities alike of our limited understandings 
and our darkened spiritual perceptions while 
dwelling in humanity. 
and lovingly consider his poverty and eufferings. 
And if, from our earthly vesturement, we cannot 
soar up so high as to behold him, our Christ and 
Redeemer, our divine Lord, sitting on his throne, 
in all the majesty of his glory, yet in all truth 
we can beboid him hanging on the Cross! 
thus may we take sanctuary in his stripes, his 
wounds, his death—those stripes bywhich the 
world is healed. that death by which mankind 
jive. And if these be diligently and in humble 
spirit attended to, they must ever administer a 
marvelous strength and comfort in our adversi- 
ties, and enable as unrepiningly to bear wrongs 
with ease, contempt with patience, and calumny. 
detraction or neglect, all submissively, and in all 
content. What! was the Son of God, the dear 
(‘hrist, a scorn of men, and an outcast of the peo- 
pie? Was the king of Heaven reduced to such 
wants and necessities upon earth, that he had not 
so much as “ where to jay his head?” 
who loved his enemies so tenderly as even to die 


again at pleasure. 
for this employs but the least part of them. The 
cares: of life they never lay themselves out upon, 
but ever suit their temper to their present cir- 
cumstances, and only study te keep their minds 
peaceful, 
thought of Christ. 
folly, and unaccountable perverseness of other 
men’s humor and conduct, give them no_ uneasi- 
ness or disturbance; for they are ever sedulously 
thinking how to direct the moveinents of their 
own hearts so that most they may please God. 
But in short, we each and all of us, find more or 
Was he| less obstruction in the affairs of our souls as we 
engage more or less in the world, and as we 


But in| and enduring wisdom. 


Such, then, can never want opportunities, both 


of enjoying and improving their happiness. The 
.interruptions, which common men lament, can in 


For nothing can take 


Let us then reverentially | Spirit. 


Should business and the world in their per- 


sistent demands call them into the fiercest din 
and struggle of a hot and selfish world, still liv- 
ing in Christ, they always act and converse with 
prudent reserve ; and kee it ever in their con- 
And | trolling power to re-collect, advance, and retreat 


Bodily labor is no hindrance, 


and in the sweet infoldings of the 
The unreasonableness, the 


assistance, 
and aid ? 

vain a hope! 
deed it never should be. 
empted from injuries, indifferenees, neglects or 
afflictions, what opportunity could there ever arise 
for the exercise of our patience ? 
verse to our wishes should occur in 
cvurse of our lives, how could we, :n any appro- 
priate sense, sufficiently estimate or approve the 
undying love of Christ for us? Tow could we 
express our likeness te hin? For where there 
is no cross, surely there can be no crown! 


to be despised ? 


or 


lovin: 


for them, forsaken by his friends ? 
the divine Lord, submit cheerfully to endure and 
And recognizing all this self- 
cmseeration, even to the crown of thorns and cup 
of gall, shonid we ever murmur, vebel, or complain, 
when cheerless poverty or cold neglect comes up- 
on us, when friends desert or enemies assail ? 

Did he thus all uncomplaining'y undergo the 
malice, the contradiction, the cruelty of man 
and can we hope in our imperfect natures that 
ever through life we shall find favor, or unselfish 
assiduity, for our relief 
No! alas no! let us not entertain so 
Truly it cannot be, and Letter in- 
For could we but be ¢&- 


If nothing ad- 


choose or refuse to make those things our care 
which are not intended so to be. Indeed, those 
of us whose minds are purified from vhe dross and 
soil of earth, and affectionately disposed toward 
Christ and to heavenly things (as we ought to 
be), will soon find that every affliction, every 
neglect, every misfortune and reverse, tends only 
to vur advantage and spiritual refining. For the 
true reason of ali our passion and disquiet, when 
things fall out contrary to our expectations and 
wishes, is the utter want and destitution of that 
resignation and temper which never fails sweetly 
to throw into repose the spirits of those who, 
through Christ, are mortified to themselves and 
the world, and disengaged from the vanities and 
false appearances of happiness bere below. For 
truly, nothing so infects and defiles, so entangles 
and perplexes one’s mind as a sordid love of this 
world, end a dwarfing affiliation towards its per- 
ishable and soul-wasting inherents. But when we 
each and all can but once prevail with ourselves 
to utierly despise and cast forever aside ‘hese 
trifling, these most delusive attractions vi a cor- 
ropt humanity, then our retirements into our own 
breasts will be frequent and free ; our joys result- 
ing from them wi! be undisturbed,and our contzm- 
plation of heaven and heavenly things, and our 
yearnings after Christ Jesus made perfect, blend- 
ed amid the unfading rays of the truest rapture 


this the apostle tells us is the conditwn, this the 
way that alone leads to happiness. For it is a 
“ faithful saying” he tells us, “if we be dead with 
him, we shall also live with him; ifwe suffer, 
we shall also reign with him; if we deny him, he 
also will deny us; if we believe not, yet he abid- 
eth faithful; for he cannot deny himself.” Surely 
then they who desire to reign with Christ, must 
not think it too demanding on them te suffer, 
both with him and for him! For again I say, 
** No cross, no crown!” Oh! had we but with 
Thomas “ putour finger into the print of the 
nails, and thrust our hand into his side’—had we 
but acquainted ourselves with his sufferings, by 
deep and serious reflection and meditation, and 


trousers and spurs 
publishes a letter, from which the foliowing is 
an extract. describing these : 


and transport. E. B. 


Pepperell, Mass. 


Cavalry Drill by Women. 





I 


Massachusetts, it appears that there is a 


—_ 
= 


corps of female curvalry, who ride astride, with 


The Konigsberg Gazette 


** As an evidence of the martial spirit of the 


American people, it may be cited that in Berk- 
shire county, in the State of Massachusetts, 
there is a troop of cavalry composed entirely of 
young ladies of the best families. 
idly scleet corps—uno one being allowed to join 


It is a rig- 


asted indee astonishing greatness of his lov : . - £ 

tasted indeed the astonishing greatness «4 his love, | wo ig Ceficient in figure or stature, or whose 
chen most truly the joys and sorrows of this le) skji] in equitation is not of the best order. The 
would soon become indifferent to us. Qc rather company numbers over sixty uniformed mem- 


they would no longer be indifferent, but we should | bers, 
Kipp the lieutenant. 


ever rejoice in tribulation and triumph in the op- 


Miss Pomeroy is the captain, and Miss 
I had the honor of’ see- 


position, the cruelty and wrongful dealings of} ing Miss Captain Pomeroy, who isa tall, come- 


men, which, in their bestowment, happily draw us 
to a so much nearer and more lively resemblance 
of the divine Lord. For the loveof Vhrist teach. 
es us to despise ourselves! And they who do 


ly young lady, highly educated, with a martial 
enthusiasm that reminded me of the Countess 
Kimily Plater. 
dark blue coat with plain gilt buttons, light 
blue pantaloons, strapped under the spurred 


She was elegantly dressed in a 


so, will bear the reproaches and despisings of boots, buff cassimere vest with plain gilt but- 


others unrepiningly, sweetly and submissively-| tons and black bat 
For they whose souls are united to Christ in love, | worn 


This uniform, which is 
atike by officers and privates, is quite 


and who have freed themselves from carnal pas-| expensive, co:ting nearly cighty thalers of our 





sions and worldly solicitades—such, I say, are, asi money ; but it is exceedingly beautiful. 


I am 


it were, spiritualized, and can ever have recourse to; informed that the troop exercises as _lancers, 
God without distraction, and thus peacefully live: and performs the evolutions creditably. It 
inamapner by and within themselves. 


‘is a ** Home Guard,” by which term is meant 
a corps for local service exclusively. 

‘‘ Whether this organization is useful in a 
military sense or not, it is decidedly popular 
with the young ladies, because it gives them 
an excellent opportunity of wearing a high]; 
attractive style of male attire. Besides that, 
it has already, I think, proved the truth of the 
Duchess de Berri’s theory, that ladies can ride 
astride with more safety, comfort and grace 
than they can on the side-saddle. After see- 
ing Miss. Captain Pomeroy on_horse-back, 
riding like a gallant cavalier, I felt that wom- 
an’s rights, so far as the dress question is con- 
cerned, were fully conceded, at least in Berk- 
shire, which is by. far the most refined and 
enlightened region in all America, and not 
surpassed by any portion of Europe.” 

— Home Journal. 
——cealfeiltaaitnnnemnens 
The Aromas ofthe Air. 
BY J. G. WILKINSON. 





The air ministers to the blood an_ infinity of 
fine endowments which chemistry does not 
appreciate. How full it is of odors and influ- 
ences that other animals, if not man, discern, 
and which in certain states of disease and over- 
susceptibility, become sensible to all. Moreover 
at particular seasons, all fertile countries are 
bathed in the fragrance shaken from their veg- 
etable robes. Is it conceivable that this aroma 
of four continents, emanating from the life of 
plants, has no communication with our impres- 
sible blood? Is it reasonable to regard it as 
an accidental portion of the atmosphere? Is 
it not certain that each spring and season is a 
force which is propagated onwards ; that the 
ordinary supply, according te the months, of 
these subtlest dainties of the sense, corres- 
ponds to fixed conditions of the atmospheric 
and imponderable world adequate to receive 
and contain them; that the skies are the me- 
dium and market of the natural kingdoms, 
whither life resorts with its lungs to buy ; that 
therefore the winds are cases of odors ; and that 
distinct aromas, obeying the Jaws of time and 
place, conform also to other laws, and are not 
lost, but are drawn and appreciated by our 
blood. Nay more, that there is an incessant 
economy of the breath and emanations of men 
and animals, and that these are a permanent 
company and animal kingdom in the air. It 
is indeed no matter of doubt that the air is a 
product elaborated from all the kingdoms ; that 
the seasons are its education ; that spring be- 
gins and sows it ; that summer puts in the airy 
flowers and autumn the airy fruits, which close- 
fisted winter shuts up in wind granaries for the 
use of lungs and their dependent forms. Thus 
it is passed through the fingers of every herb 
and growing thing, and each enriches its clear 
shining tissue with a division of labor, and a 
succession of touches, at least 28 great as goes 
to the manufacture of a pin. Whosoever then 
looks upon air as one unvaried thing, is like 
the infant to whom all animals are a repetition 
of the fireside cat; or like a dreamer playing 
with the words animal kingdom, vegetable 
kingdom, atmosphere, and so forth ; and for- 
getting that cach comprises many genera, in- 
numerable species, and individuals many times 
innumerable. From such a vague idea, . we 
form no estimate of the harmony of the air 
with the blood in its myriad-fold constitution. 
The earth might as well be bare granite, and 
the atmosphere untinctured gas, if the vegeta- 
table kingdom has no organic products to be- 
stow through the medium of the air, upon the 
lungs of animal tribes. Failing of' all analysis, 
we are bound to believe that the atmosphere 
varies by a fixed order parallel with that of the 
seasons aud climates: that aromas themselves 
are abiding continents and kingdoms ; and that 
the air is a cellarage of acrial wines, the hes v- 
en of the spirits of the plants and flowers, 
which are safely kept in it, without destrue- 
tion or random mixture, until they are called 
for by the lungs and skin of the animate tribes 
Fact shows this past all destructive analysis. 
It is also evident that accumulation goes on in 
this kind, and that the atmosphere, like the 
soil, alters in its vegetable depth, and grows 
richer or poorer from age to age ia proportion 
to cultivation. ‘The pregression of mankind 
would be impossible, if the winds did not go 
with them. Therefore not rejecting the oxy- 
gen formula, we subordiaate it to the broad 
fact of the reception by the atmosphere of the 
choicest produce of the year, and we regard the 
oxygen more as the m2ntmum which is provided 
even in the sandy wilderness, or rather as the 
erockery upon which the dinner is eaten, than 
as the repast that ho-pitable nature intends for 
the living blood in the lungs. ‘The assumption 
that the oxygen is the all, would be tolerable 
only in some Ksquimaux philosopher, in the 
time and place of thick-ribbed ice; there is 








something tov ungrateful in it for inhabitant of 


any land whose fields are fresh services of 
fragrance from country to country, and from 
year to year. Chemistry itself wants a change 
of air, a breath of the liberal landscape, when 
it would limit us to such prison diet. 

Here however, is a science to be undér- 
taken; the study of the atmosphere by the 
earth which it repeats; of the mosaic pillars 
of the landscape and climate in the crystal 
sky; of the map of the scented and tinted 
winds; and the tracing of the virtues of the 
ground, through exhalation and aroma, pro- 
perty by property, into the lungs and into the 
circulating blood. For the physical man him- 
self is the builded aroma of the world. This, 
then, at least, is the office of the lungs—to 
driuk the atmosphere with the planet dissolved 
in it. And a physiological chemistry with no 
erucible but brains may arise, and be pushed 
to the ends of the air, before we can know 
what we take when we breathe, or what is the 
import of change of air, and how each pair of 
lungs has a native air under some one dome of 
the sky ; for these pbases are old, and conse- 
quently new truths. 

We notice, indeed, a great difference in the 
mapner of the lungs at the different seasons, 
for the genial times of the year cause the lungs 
to open to an unwonted depth. The breaths 
that we draw in the summer fields, rich with 
the sweets of’ verdure and bloom, are deeper 
than those that we take perforce on our hard 
wintry walks. Far more emotion animates the 
lungs at these pleasant tides. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, any more than that we open 
the mouth more freely at a table loaded with 
delicacies, than at a poorly furnished board. 
The endowments of the vegetable kingdom in 
the atmosphere not only feed us better with 
aeriel food, but also keep us more open and 


‘| more deeply moved ; and we shall see presently, 


that the movement of the lungs is the wheel 
on which the chariot of life runs, with more or 
less intensity according as the revolution is 
great or small. Now in summer it is great, 
and in winter it is small, for manifest motives. 
Furthermore, our noses themselves, the fea- 
tures of the lungs, are in evidence that there 
are more to be met with permanently in the 
air than in inodorous gases. For we cannot 
suppose that scent ends originally where we 
fail to perceive it with the sense. But enough 
has been said already on the flavorless world 
and noseless doctrine of the chemists. 

This extension of the subject has a practical 
bearing. The chemical view blinds us to the 
seeds of health and disease contained in the 
atmosphere. We pound it into oxygen, hydro- 
gen and carbon, and find its ruins pretty inva- 
riably in all places under all circumstances. 
Plagues and fevers give a different analysis, 
and tell another tale. They prove that the air 
is haunted by forcible elements that risist se- 
gregation and distillation. The strokes of 
these airy legions are seen, though the destroy- 
ers themselves are invisible. In the atmos- 
phere, asa place of’ retribution, the cleanliness 
or uncleanliness of the ground and the people, 
is apimated by ever wandering powers, which 
raise cleanlivess into health, and filth into pes- 
tilence, and dispense them downwards accord- 
ing to desert with au unerring award. But 
who could guess this from the destructive 
analysis into oxygen, hydrogen aud carbon; 
which misses out the great shapes that stalk 
through the air, and laugh at our bottles and 
retoris often with a diabolical laugh ? 
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